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Abstract: The edited volume, Varieties of Jesus Mythicism, aims to present diverse 
approaches and theories to the debate on Jesus’ historical existence. While it includes 
several enlightening and worthwhile contributions, there are too many amateur 
contributions employing dubious claims and methodologies. The result is that, apart 
from the few worthy contributions, the book as a whole is only useful for comparing 
poor with genuine scholarship. And some advice on how to make such a comparison, 
so as to distinguish the one from the other, is here provided. 
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Mixing the Sound with the Insane 


he Varieties of Jesus Mythicism anthology assembles brief summaries of 

over a dozen different attempts to argue that Jesus did not exist, and that 

Christianity began with either a mythical or imaginary figure—either 
inventing him whole cloth or experiencing him in visions and dreams, which 
then resulted in fabricating a biography for him later on. The theories presented 
in this book range from the completely crank to the serious and credible. They 
often contradict each other, but it was not the intention of the editors to produce 
a coherent case for its main thesis, but rather to sample the different kinds of 
cases that are being made for Jesus Mythicism. This is both an asset and a 
problem for the anthology. 

I must inform the reader of my biases before proceeding with this 
review. I have had varying degrees of personal or professional relationships 
with the editors, as well as many of the contributing authors. I am also the first 
historian in a hundred years to publish a complete peer-reviewed, academic- 
press argument for the origin and development of Christianity that does not 
include a historical Jesus. My book, On the Historicity of Jesus: Why We Might 
Have Reason for Doubt (Sheffield-Phoenix, 2014) was followed by a second 
mainstream peer-reviewed volume by analyzing the debate over Jesus’ 
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historicity, which also found reason for doubt.' Hence, I am sympathetic to 
arguments against the historicity of Jesus. But I have also been notoriously and 
relentlessly critical of most such arguments, particularly when their amateurism 
and gross failures of logic, methodology, or fact (sometimes all three) make the 
job of real scholars so much harder. It is difficult to have a credible thesis taken 
seriously when the field is swamped with crankery. So, I am very un- 
sympathetic to most amateur attempts to prove the same core thesis. 

I can be impressed by amateur work; my own thesis was inspired by 
that of Earl Doherty, The Jesus Puzzle (Canadian Humanist Publications, 2000). 
There are others I could mention; among them were contributors to this 
anthology. But I am more usually outraged by amateurs; for example, despite 
their fanatical popularity, none of the books on this subject published by D.M. 
Murdock (alias Acharya S) is worth the paper they were printed on, and real 
scholars to this day are still busy correcting popular misinformation she 
promulgated. Being now deceased, she could not be a contributor to the present 
volume; but some of its contributors naively express being convinced by her 
work, which bodes ill. If we are to believe writers when they argue for their 
thesis, we need to know we can trust their judgment. Yet, anyone who is 
convinced by Murdock’s work does not have a judgment we can trust. 

And this is the problem. The volume I am reviewing is a pop-market 
anthology of predominately amateur work, not a peer-reviewed academic 
monograph. And that warrants critical suspicion. Because I do believe if 
someone is going to produce such a thing anyway, they need to take much 
greater care in selecting what to include in it. This was the principal reason I 
did not contribute to this anthology. Mixing competent and sound work with 
crank lunacy gives the appearance that the editors cannot tell the difference, and 
taints the reputation of the competent essays that are included with the 
incompetent work. A critical reader will be inclined to suspect the entire 
anthology is amateur crankery, and that no diligence has been done in even 
selecting what is worth reading. A historian who is well versed in logic, method, 
and the pertinent material might be able to tell the difference, and thus know 
what in this volume can actually be trusted. But the average reader will not. 

The producers of this volume also needed to perform more careful 
editorial work—not only in policing substantive content (having authors fix 
errors of clarity, logic, or fact in their contributions before going to press), but 
also in the trivia of style. I found few typos, which tells me hard work was taken, 


' Raphael Lataster, Questioning the Historicity of Jesus: Why a Philosophical Analysis 
Elucidates the Historical Discourse (Brill, 2019). 
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but the book is still plagued with formatting errors—such as book titles often 
not italicized, poorly spaced footnotes and paragraphs, missing indents, Greek 
words erroneously transliterated—which only lend further doubt to the 
reliability of its content. Yes, this is an aesthetic fallacy (bad editing does not 
entail bad content), but it is a valid heuristic for any reader not already skilled 
enough to discern what to trust and what not to. Seeing such poor care from the 
editors even in such details as these does reduce the probability that there has 
been care taken in more substantive matters. It looks amateurish. And though 
that does not entail it is amateurish, it will lead the average reader to suspect it 
might be. More diligent care should have been taken with such details. Even the 
most dubious and farcical of Christian apologetics can create the veneer of 
highly professional publications. If one is daring to push the envelope as far as 
this book attempts, surely it could have met at least that standard.’ 


Taking the Good with the Bad 


So much for the problems in general. As to the particular content, there 
is both good and bad here, and sometimes even the bad is in principle useful, 
though the editors did not properly frame this as the point of including them, 
which is bad form even if that was only to mollify their contributors, especially 
those among them who (in my experience) have outrageous egos that cannot 
withstand even the slightest of criticism, much less from their own editors. But 
alas, some of these chapters serve only one use: If someone wants to spend (or 
some might say, waste) their time debunking the crank theories presented in 
them, this volume gives you the best starting point for doing so. You receive 
each theory’s “best elevator speech” in about twenty pages, referencing its 
principal bibliography that you can use to dive into the particulars. 

As I said in a promotional quote for this book: 


Mainstream experts mostly already agree the miraculous Jesus didn’t exist, 
but what about a merely human Jesus? This anthology usefully exhibits the 
full gamut of doubting even that, from the absurd to the sound. Some 
contributions are not credible, but some are worth considering, and several 
are brilliant, indeed required reading for anyone exploring the subject. 


> The following, by contrast, is not a requirement of style but merely practical advice 
for any authors and editors reading this review: Unless a URL contains important information 
that needs to be visible in a footnote, do get acquainted with tinyurl.com. It allows compression 
of long URLs to a manageable size, especially if you leave out the superfluous http protocol. This 
saves page space, eases formatting, and is much easier for readers to copy out. 
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Now in this review, I will briefly survey the merits and demerits of the 
contributed chapters. Sometime after this review is published, I will blog a 
lengthier discussion of what I only summarize here.* 

There are sixteen chapters, plus a well-written three-page foreword by 
Richard Miller, a genuine expert with a pertinent PhD and publication record 
who agrees doubting historicity is credible enough to explore, followed by 
opening pieces by the editors: A Preface by John Loftus (an expert in modern 
apologetics with several master’s degrees pertaining), and an Introduction by 
Robert M. Price (an expert in Biblical Studies with two PhDs pertaining). All 
of which are solid reads making good points; albeit in only a few pages, but 
aptly setting up the point and purpose of the volume. 

Of equal merit is the entire first chapter by David Fitzgerald, who is not 
a historian per se (though he does have a B.A. in history), but his work falls 
more in the category of a journalist. He does not venture to propose 
controversial new theories of his own, but he competently (and entertainingly) 
popularizes the work of others.* His first self-published book, Nailed: Ten 
Christian Myths That Show Jesus Never Existed At All, despite its misleading 
subtitle, capably demonstrates in detail what Loftus briefly covers in his 
Preface: That the Gospel Jesus most definitely did not exist, and that this is 
already the mainstream consensus on the subject matter. Fitzgerald really only 
argues there was no Jesus “at all” in subsequent volumes of his Jesus: Mything 
in Action series, where he again summarizes others’ work with what I find to be 
rather sound judgment for an amateur. And this restraint is on exhibit in his 
contribution to this anthology where he presents a strong case for why historians 
should be taking “Mythicism” (the doubt that any historical Jesus existed) far 
more seriously than they have been, justifying why exploring (rather than 
avoiding) these doubts is important. 


How to Tell Cranks from Scholars 


It is after this that actual theories proposing Jesus did not exist begin, 
mixing crankery indiscriminately with capable scholarship. For example, 
Chapter Two has Barbara Walker, a prominent old-school amateur Mythicist 
with no relevant qualifications, assembling a slew of random assertions that she 


3 See forthcoming blog entry, “The Problem with Varieties of Jesus Mythicism,” 
https://www.richardcarrier.info/archives/2 1352. 

4 Fitzgerald book, The Mormons (book one of his self-published “Complete Heretic’s 
Guide to Western Religion’), is a capably summarized treasure-trove of already-well- 
documented facts most will not have heard of. 
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argues warrant doubting Jesus exists, without any single or clear theory of the 
origin of Christianity and its claims about Jesus. Nothing in this chapter is worth 
reading other than to marvel at the bizarre nonsense she confidently asserts as 
fact, yet only obtains from incompetent (and often amateur) scholarship of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This stands in stark contrast to 
Chapter Three where Derreck Bennett, another amateur with no relevant 
qualifications, does such a superb job defending the thesis that “dying-and- 
rising gods” were already a fashionable category in the first century as to make 
this literally the most valuable read in the entire anthology, almost alone worth 
the price of the book. 

You can compare these two chapters just with respect to methodology. 
Walker operates at random, shotgunning the reader with hundreds of outrageous 
claims, none demonstrated to actually be true or even plausible and with no 
organized purpose. Bennett, on the other hand maintains a clear, focused, 
singular thesis, carefully distinguishing claims made from the evidence needed 
to establish them. His chapter follows a concise and vettable pattern of 
argumentation. Walker relies entirely on obsolete publications. Bennett relies 
on the best and latest scholarship. Walker employs cited scholarship gullibly; 
Bennett employs it critically. Walker makes assertions; Bennett presents 
evidence. Walker does not engage with any critics; Bennett directly engages 
with expert critics of his thesis, and he even concedes when the latter is correct. 
And though the average reader will not know this, as an expert myself, I can 
attest that Walker is wrong about almost everything she claims. Bennett is the 
other way around. Bennett also has the discipline and restraint not to conclude 
he has proved Jesus did not exist; only that the Christian theological construct 
of him was not some inexplicable novelty but an entirely expected development 
in its first century context. There really ought to be nothing controversial about 
this; that there is any at all is entirely a product of Christian apologetics and its 
sympathizers. 

We return to crankery with Chapter Four where Michael Lockwood, 
with a PhD in philosophy and some genuine publications in Buddhism, attempts 
to explain how he is so sure Christianity is “a branch of Buddhism” and was 
invented by literal, actual Buddhists. This chapter is thoroughly devoid of logic, 
sound methodology, or relevant facts. Indeed, it is a poster case for what I call 
my “Grand Unified Theory of Crankery” (GUTC), a set of “procedures” offered 
with total and unquestioning confidence to be the correct method to use in 
history but which in fact is exactly the opposite of any competent or sound 
historical method. This includes being gullibly seduced by any other crankery 
perceived as being able to support one’s own delusion. Lockwood demonstrates 
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his lack of sound judgment by announcing his uncritical trust in the works of 
Dorothy Murdock and the craziest work of Robert Eisenmann (whom I 
personally saw shouted off the stage at a conference for the very rambling 
nonsense Lockwood cites here). 

Following are the top three (but not sole) rules of the GUTC: 

First Rule: Rather than rely on the latest and best peer-reviewed 
scholarship, rely instead on obsolete scholarship before 1950 (or even as far 
back as the nineteenth century), verified or supported by no more recent work 
in any peer-reviewed venue. In actual fact, all work before 1950 should be held 
in suspicion unless independently confirmed or vetted in more recent work, as 
the methodology and competence of historians before that time was 
paradigmatically worse than now.° This is disregarded in any standard crank 
methodology. And the exceptions even prove the rule because when cranks do 
cite anything after 1950, it will either be (a) misdated (they will give a date of 
a later reprinting of something that, actually, was published before 1950); (b) 
not peer-reviewed (e.g., amateurs citing amateurs); or (c) not actually relevant 
to their thesis, thus demonstrating the claim that what they are relying on has 
never passed modern peer-review, nor is likely to. 

This latter point is Lockwood’s sin. In crank scholarship, often the 
appearance of relying on recent scholarship is created by citing something in 
that category but on an innocuous premise that everyone agrees with (and not 
any actual point pertinent to establishing the crank’s conclusion). Lockwood 
does this a lot. For instance, he cites (p. 73) a recent article in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature arguing that the author of Luke-Acts portrays Jesus as 
literate to create a parallel between Jesus and Paul. Whatever one thinks of that 
thesis does not matter. It in no way supports Lockwood’s illogical claim that all 
occasions in the history of demigods exhibiting the same miraculous knowledge 
of how to read must somehow derive from similar claims made in Buddhism. 
This is simply a non sequitur, born of a straightforward correlation fallacy. 

Second Rule: Anything possible automatically thereby becomes 
probable, and indeed even becomes the most probable solution—as long as it 
backs their thesis to presume so. This, like the first rule, is exactly the opposite 
of real scholarship, whereby possibility does not even imply probability. 
Therefore, one must present not only evidence that a possibility is probable 
(and, more particularly, more probable than all competing alternative 
explanations of that same evidence), but that the evidence is also sufficient 


> I discuss why this assessment is an explicit component of what graduate schools in 
history will teach now, in chapter two of Hitler Homer Bible Christ (Philosophy Press, 2014). 
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enough to warrant the conclusion. That is, a person cannot prove a point by just 
asserting some evidence. Only cranks do that. The evidence, in cumulative 
effect, must actually increase the probability of your proposed explanation of it 
and must increase it above the probability of competing explanations (and 
hopefully enough above as to warrant rejecting those competing hypotheses). 
Anything less than this is a failure to demonstrate a point, and real historians do 
not advocate for unproven points. That is the proclivity of the crank. 

Lockwood, for example, never once, anywhere in his chapter, presents 
evidence for the probability of any of his key claims. He merely asserts their 
possibility—then immediately claims it is therefore not only a probable 
explanation of some fact, but that it is also the most probable explanation of it. 
While Buddhists were in the Greco-Roman world by the first century, and thus 
their influence on Christianity is logically possible, this alone does not establish 
that it was in any sense probable, much less actually happened. Lockwood never 
even establishes relative chronology (that some Buddhist text actually predates 
Christian influence on Buddhism), which is not even relevant here because even 
if we granted all his chronological assumptions, there is still no logical 
argument to be had for any of his causal assumptions. Everything he claims to 
be an element of Buddhism was already firmly attested in pre-Christian Judaism 
and Hellenism. So, there is no basis for skipping the obvious explanation of 
how those same features ended up in Christianity. One would need stronger 
evidence on which to base such a radical explanation. Lockwood not only 
presents none, but he does not even seem to understand that one has to do this— 
or what it would even consist of. 

Third Rule: Ignore all evidence against the thesis and, instead, cherry- 
pick (or, if necessary, distort) the evidence to make it support the thesis. 
Christianity’s teachings make no sense at all as an extension of Buddhism, but 
it completely makes sense as a typical instantiation and evolution of well- 
known countercultural Jewish sects and sentiments of its time, syncretized with 
some of the rituals and ideas of popular Hellenistic mystery cults. Lockwood 
never addresses this; he acts as though no such problem even exists to be 
addressed. Likewise, much of Lockwood’s chapter consists of long quotations 
of ancient texts that he claims show literary influence on each other when, in 
fact, they show the opposite. The stories are completely unrelated and, other 
than building on (for example) the singular detail of divinely-granted literacy, 
they bear literally nothing whatsoever in common, in either content or even 
authorial intent. In fact, they not only lack any message in common, they evince 
quite conspicuously unrelated points that humorously border on being exactly 
the opposite of each other—yet not in a way that indicates a deliberate rewrite 
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of a now-rejected text to sell the now-purported “superior” message to it, as is 
usually the case in transvaluation by literary mimesis. 

There are many more examples of indefensible assertions and illogical 
arguments in Lockwood’s chapter. But for the present, there is one particular 
rule I always enforce on anyone presenting a theory that looks crank: Give me 
at least one (but no more than three) of your best examples—the very best, the 
most evidenced, the clearest, the most indisputable examples of some essential 
but controversial premise or conclusion that your theory depends on; something 
that shows me you might actually be on to something, and thus the rest of what 
you might have to present is worth the brother of looking at. Almost always the 
result is—nothing. They cannot present even one good example, much less a 
convincing one. Lockwood fails this test. He was given the incredible 
opportunity to present over twenty pages of evidence, and yet he produces not 
even one good example of any influence from Buddhism to Christianity. 

Even what Lockwood does present, like his claim that the vague and 
late idea of Jesus being able to read came from Buddhism, has no logical or 
evidential basis and even contradicts the evidence he himself presents. With the 
example he claims to be his best (John 7:38 and 12:34), he not only presents no 
evidence for the connection to Buddhism (he just refers back to his own books), 
but he does not even present the Buddhist text(s) for the reader to make a 
comparison. By contrast, an attentive reader will notice that both of these 
passages already indicate they derive from the Jewish Scriptures. Why are we 
to suppose they came from anywhere else? There is no path to Buddhism here. 
A real scholar would address the existing scholarship on these passages, as well 
as their basis in both Jewish and early Christian thought.° A scholar would then 
present sufficient evidence for why an alternative theory conflicting with peer- 
reviewed research should be embraced instead. Only a crank avoids doing this. 

There are many other principles common to cranks I could belabor, and 
I have written on the proper logic of historical methodology before in Proving 
History (Prometheus, 2012) and “Bayesian Reasoning’s Power to Challenge 
Religion and Empirically Justify Atheism” (SHERM 3/1 [2021]: 75-95). But I 
am emphasizing just a few examples in this review to illustrate why this sort of 
content should not receive publication, much less an endorsement by anyone 
who wants to be taken seriously. It also helps lay readers assess when they are 
being conned versus when they are looking at what may be a competently- 


© Indeed, John 7:38 derives from ideas in Joel 3:18 and 1 Cor. 10:34. John 12:34 
derives from Daniel 7:14, Isaiah 9:7, Ezekiel 37:25, Psalm 110:4 and ideas found in Hebrews 7. 
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argued conclusion. I will present many more examples in my forthcoming blog 
article. But here I will simply proceed to the remainder of the book. 


A Brief Evaluation of the Worst Contributions 


Chapter Five has the most infamous crank of today, Joseph Atwill, who 
attempts to make his case for a ridiculous theory that the entire New Testament 
was forged (and the entire religion fabricated) in the first century by the Flavian 
dynasty of Roman emperors and their minions (the historian Josephus most 
especially) to somehow defuse messianic Judaism. Atwill has no relevant 
credentials, nor any peer-reviewed publications or even competence in Greek, 
and he presents no actual evidence for this thesis. All we see are a string of 
assertions—many of which are outright false, many more are quite 
implausible—but we never see any pertinent facts supporting his theory. 

Atwill’s case as presented here often is not even logical. For example, 
he claims “the seemingly unsolvable Synoptic problem becomes nonexistent 
within a Roman provenance” because “when a single editorial board controls 
the literature, the verbatim passages do not need to be explained.” Exhibiting 
Crank Rule Number Three, this statement ignores the fact that the 
contradictions (all the ways the Gospels deliberately change so as to argue with 
and undermine each other) contradict his theory. Evidence against, ignored; 
evidence for, cherry-picked and distorted. Of course, established peer-reviewed 
scholarship has produced very well-evidenced theories of literary adaptation 
and redaction to explain the so-called Synoptic Problem. Atwill never engages 
with it. He is completely uninterested in explaining why we should side with 
his judgment that mainstream scholars are relying on “some impossible-to- 
define sharing process.” Nor will you ever hear from him that in fact it is very 
well-defined, and not only more than possible, but abundant evidence has 
already rendered it probable. It is typical of cranks to conjure up claims of 
impossible, unsolved, or ignored problems in the field that, in fact, have been 
widely addressed and well-solved with sounder methods. 

Like Lockwood, Atwill will employ the First Rule of Crankery, and 
reference (though never cite) sound examples in Biblical mimesis criticism (like 
the deliberate parallels between the Biblical stories of Esther and Joseph, p. 90; 
or those Matthew crafts between Jesus and Moses, p. 91), and then claim he has 
found his own examples of this same phenomenon—but applying none of the 
methodology or criteria advocates of those examples employed, but in fact 
violating most of them. As with Lockwood, much of Atwill’s thesis originates 
from earlier amateurs and crank scholars of the 19th and early 20th century, 
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none of whose theories survived modern standards of review; and when he tries 
to “fancy this up” with something quality and recent, he fakes it: Atwill will 
refer to legitimate scholarship that demonstrates nothing he is peculiarly 
claiming—and yet even then he cites no one, and never “shows his work,” he 
just makes dozens of assertions, and you can’t tell which ones are his own 
contrivances and which ones come from well-evidenced arguments in peer- 
reviewed scholarship. And then he claims (without any evidence) that this all 
supports whatever nonsensical thing he then does with the texts of the Gospels 
and Josephus. 

Like Lockwood, Atwill will employ the Second Rule of Crankery, and 
pretend anything that is possible is therefore automatically the most probable 
explanation. For example, both Jesus (according to Luke 9:51—52) and Titus 
sent messengers ahead of them as they advanced. Therefore, Atwill concludes, 
Jesus is being deliberately made to sound like Titus. Never mind that sending 
messengers is fundamental to Christianity (it is what the word “Apostle” means, 
one sent, the verbal root of which—apesteilen, from apostell6—is the very 
word Luke uses here) and this is in fact the explicitly announced point of Luke’s 
entire chapter (cf. 9:1-6). Meanwhile, all generals in all wars send messengers 
ahead of them. There is no credible reason to suppose Luke is saying this to 
create a vague parallel with Titus. There is nothing unique to Titus about 
sending messengers, and Luke has entirely unrelated reasons for having Jesus 
send his. There are also no verbal parallels (no words or phrases peculiar to 
Josephus) or other literary cues (like references to anything specific about 
Titus). There just is nothing that makes Atwill’s claim probable. 

And like Lockwood, Atwill will employ the Third Rule of Crankery: 
He conveniently forgets to tell you that Luke says Jesus sent his messengers to 
Samaria, not Jerusalem. There goes any parallel with Titus. Ignore evidence that 
refutes your claim; cherry-pick and distort evidence that you can make support 
it. Likewise, Atwill claims Luke has Jesus trace the path of Titus, from Caesarea 
to Jerusalem (p. 93). Never mind that no such path exists in Luke, who never 
mentions Caesarea. Luke is also (almost certainly deliberately) contradicting 
Matthew’s claim that Jesus ordered his messengers never to go to Samaria 
(Matt. 10:5). There goes common authorship of Luke and Matthew—much less 
to any such purpose as creating a coherent parallel with the journey of Titus. 
Matthew borrows Mark’s report that Jesus visited the villages around Caesarea, 
but he never went to the city itself; and Luke dropped this anyway. Though 
Mark and Matthew mention Caesarea, Jesus’s journey from there is not the 
same in either author or in Luke (much less John). And none of these journeys 
match the march of Titus. This is the sort of thing anyone can verify. 
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I could belabor these points with more examples, in Atwill’s chapter 
and those of other crank contributors to this volume, but I will save that for the 
future. Here I will just briefly survey which chapters meet the same damning 
criteria, with some examples of why. I will skip over chapters that are actually 
good, and treat them last. This brings us to the next useless contribution, 
Chapter Seven, which is a confused and strange essay by a certain Michael 
Hoffman—whom I hope is not Michael A. Hoffman II. Whoever this author is, 
I have no idea as to his credentials, though he does not write like a competent 
historian with little interest in any of the actual peer-reviewed scholarship on 
the subject. His theory (lately popular among cranks) is that Christianity 
originated as a psychedelic religion—as in, it arose from consuming 
hallucinatory drugs. 

There is actually zero evidence for that thesis, and enough evidence 
against it to make it unlikely. Though psychedelics were used back then, even 
employed in some cults in antiquity, the evidence we have for early Christianity 
is that its predominance of hallucination or lucid dreaming had non- 
pharmaceutical triggers, principally schizotypality and ritually induced trance 
states, which carry just as sound a scientific basis.’ And none of this has 
anything really to do with the historicity of Jesus anyway, so why this chapter 
is here confounds me. Hoffman explains that John Allegro (since decades ago 
the best-known proponent of this theory among the ranks of credentialed 
historians) leaped from the already-dubious premise of early Christian 
mushroom use to the equally-dubious conclusion that Jesus was a 
personification of that mushroom and therefore ahistorical. All Hoffman does 
is wade into the debate over whether the premise is even true, rattling sabers 
over a lot of side issues and old grudges, and all to no definite conclusion. And 
since Allegro’s conclusion regarding historicity does not follow from his 
premise anyway, all this belabored effort seems to contribute nothing to the 
volume. Instead, it is just a long ramble about the possible intended meaning of 
a thirteenth century fresco in Plaincourault Chapel in France (plus a few other 
similarly late medieval works of art not specifically discussed). This itself is 
crank. We cannot say anything about the origins of Christianity (much less the 
historicity of Jesus) from a painting someone made one thousand years later. 
Most readers will find this chapter essentially useless. 

I am not too enamored with editor Robert M. Price’s Chapters Twelve 
and Fourteen, either. In Chapter Twelve, Robert Price attempts to argue from 
an alleged pre-history of ritually-humiliated king-lords, even the possibility that 


7 See my discussion and citations in On the Historicity of Jesus, 124-37. 
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Yahweh had been a dying-and-rising god, and how this gels with the idea of 
Jesus as a mythical construct, placing him in similar company with other savior- 
kings, from Mithras to Krishna. Price does not attempt to argue Jesus was in 
any way based on those other gods; his point is, rather, that the same cultural 
engines that created them could have also created Jesus, and the evidence (from 
the Epistles to the Gospels to the Testimonium Flavianum) seems to trend 
toward that conclusion. His overall thesis has merit, but I have too many 
problems with this chapter’s case for it specifically. It contains too many 
assertions of fact that are really just unproven (and sometimes questionable) 
speculations. No explorable references or even primary sources are given for 
some key claims, rendering them impossible to fact-check. And even when 
Price does present anything that looks like evidence, he does not seem to 
understand that facts are only evidence for a conclusion if they increase the 
probability of that conclusion over that of alternative explanations of the same 
evidence. These are methodological failures I find common across all of Robert 
Price’s work, and this is the reason why I almost never rely on his scholarship. 
The overall result is only a bad example of how to generate useful scholarship. 

This chapter is not wholly useless, however. When Price does cite 
material properly—and he does do that a lot—utility is restored. For example, 
readers not already familiar with the pertinent work of the likes of Ken Olsen, 
Paul Hopper, Theodore Weeden, Margaret Barker, and others will benefit from 
Price’s references to them. But the whole chapter needed to be like that. There 
are also some failures of logic in it, such as when he argues that the “legend 
can’t have grown that fast” objection to Mythicism is circular because it 
presumes a time when Jesus lived, and Mythicism is saying he did not. This 
misunderstands the objection, which is speaking of the distance in time between 
the legends and when witnesses could confirm they were not true, which does 
not circularly require assuming Jesus existed. There are sounder ways to 
dispatch this objection, none of which Price explores. Overall, I can say there 
is a wealth of useful information in this chapter, but it performs its overall task 
poorly and is too flawed to be highly recommended. By itself, the chapter would 
not be worth the price of the book. 

The same can be said of Robert Price’s Chapter Fourteen. There, we 
receive little in the way of citation beyond incidentals. It is mostly just a running 
commentary on how one “might” respond to various criticisms of Mythicism 
(particularly as raised by Bart Ehrman, his chosen foil here), some of which are 
good points, others are not. Overall, it’s an under-performing chapter. I will 
offer just one example to illustrate my point. While Price admirably discusses 
Paul Hopper’s brilliant discourse analysis of Josephus’s alleged narrative of 
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Jesus (pp. 329-30), which proved that even attempts to propose a “pared down” 
version of it make it look even less like the work of Josephus (not the other way 
around), Price does a poor job of explaining why Hopper’s analysis is so 
conclusive and devastating. Merely mentioning this fact is not effective as an 
argument, nor particularly useful, especially since Price already made mention 
of it in his previous chapter. So even much of what is useful here lacks sufficient 
utility to be worth the bother of reading. 

Price at least has some good points, even if the average reader will not 
be able to tell which points those are. By contrast, in Chapter Eleven, we receive 
from Stephan Huller, a descendant of Frankist Jews with no relevant academic 
qualifications, a lot of interesting, well-referenced discussion—of what ends up 
being completely irrelevant to Mythicism, owing to a crucial error committed 
at its very outset. This chapter attempts a strange yet sometimes erudite 
argument, marshaling scholarship and textual evidence almost competently, for 
an unusual “mystery text” reading of early Christianity. I am not at all 
convinced by the argument because of a fatal mistake the entire chapter builds 
on: Huller’s mistreatment of the nomina sacra. These are what all real scholars 
identify as abbreviations of nouns deemed to have sacred significance in the 
earliest manuscripts of the New Testament. 

Huller does not actually explain the scholarship on this adequately 
enough for a lay reader to realize they are being kept from hearing key 
information that one needs in order to evaluate his argument. This I think is due 
to his incompetence, illustrating why we really should not have amateurs like 
this publishing in the field. For instance, Huller argues that later Christians 
mistook the actual name given for Jesus in the manuscripts, which is 
abbreviated 1c (and sometimes other forms, like 9¢), as a sacred abbreviation 
for Jésous, when actually (Huller argues) it is a Greek transliteration of the 
Hebrew Jsh, “Man.” Lay readers will not know how to evaluate this argument 
because Huller has left out three crucial facts that refute his entire thesis. 

First, the “bar” over these letters alone disproves his thesis: This was a 
standard Greek symbol for abbreviation. It always signals that what lies below 
abbreviates something; it never signals that what lies below transliterates 
something. Second, the use of this abbreviation perfectly tracks awareness of 
Greek inflection. Where grammatically the word has to end in a genitive, dative, 
or accusative suffix, the last letter of the abbreviation changes accordingly from 
IS to IU (for [ésou) when the word needs to be in the genitive or dative case, 
and IN (for /ésoun) when it needs to be in the accusative case. It was thus 
understood by everyone composing and transcribing these texts that ic is a 
contraction of a Greek word—an abbreviation—not a transliteration from 
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Hebrew. Third, this is not the only example of nomina sacra in the manuscripts. 
“Christ” receives the same contraction-under-bar (first letter and last, then 
altered according to grammatical case), as do “God,” “Lord,” “Son,” “Spirit,” 
“David,” “Cross,” “Mother,” “Father,” “Israel,” “Savior,” “Jerusalem,” 
“Heaven,” and even “Man” (often rendered ANOS for the Greek anthr6pos). 
Not all manuscripts abbreviate all these words, or all in the same way, but they 
fairly pervasively do for the most sacred words like “God,” “Lord,” “Christ,” 
“Spirit” and “Savior.” Usually two letters, sometimes more; always under a bar; 
always with the last letter altered to match the required grammatical case. Once 
you know these facts, not a single argument Huller proffers makes any sense, 
carries any weight, or bears any relevance. And I am particularly concerned that 
this means Robert Price (the one editor selecting and editing these chapters who 
has the relevant skills in this case) did not review any of the chapters in this 
book so as to correct errors like this. That is a catastrophic failure of the 
epistemic duties of an editor, particularly for an anthology like this, where that 
attention is most desperately needed to ensure it maintains credibility. 

Then we get to Chapter Eight. Of course, any Mythicist anthology 
admitting crankery into its pages has to include astrotheology; and since 
Dorothy Murdock is dead, they found someone else to sell it: Bill Darlison, a 
Unitarian minister with no discernible qualifications, who attempts to argue 
here that the Gospels are astrological ciphers, and Jesus is, therefore, some sort 
of mystic symbol of the passage of the soul toward enlightenment. He has no 
actual evidence for either this premise or this conclusion. But he burns countless 
pages giving the false impression of having some. 

There are real experts who have written on astrological and 
astronomical aspects of ancient religions—Aaron Adair’s The Star of 
Bethlehem: A Skeptical View (Onus Books, 2013) is a masterpiece in the genre, 
from a real astronomer who took the trouble to vet his textual and literary claims 
with real experts in ancient literature. David Ulansey’s The Origins of the 
Mithraic Mysteries: Cosmology and Salvation in the Ancient World (Oxford 
University Press, 1991) is a sterling example of competent work in the very vein 
of what the likes of Murdock and Darlison want to produce. Ulansey’s work in 
particular is important to hold up for comparison: While not everything he 
argued has survived criticism (there are correctives in the later works of Roger 
Beck, for instance), his astrological material is among the most solid, yet the 
evidence he marshals to prove astrological theories of Mithraic teachings is 
exactly the kind of evidence that does not exist for early Christianity. 

In general, we get Rule One: Antiquated crank scholars said it, yet are 
backed by no reliable recent work, therefore it must be true. Rule Two: If it is 
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possible, it is probable. Rule Three: Ignore evidence against your thesis, then 
cherry-pick and distort evidence for your conclusion. Most of what we see here 
is random tea-leaf reading without any attempt to examine alternative 
explanations for the same evidence, and comparing evidence to show that 
whatever “new” interpretation or explanation he’s advancing is more probable 
than already-well-established ones. Instead of evidence (facts that make one 
explanation more likely than another), we receive circular argumentation: A 
looks like B, therefore A is B. That is the hypothesis, yet it is repeated as 
evidence. Likewise, multiple comparisons fallacies abound, where what counts 
as a symbol of something else is stretched so far that almost anything can be 
made to match and thus “confirm” whatever one wants. This kind of 
argumentation needs to stop being taken seriously because it is tainting real 
scholarship with its grandiose claims backed only by fraudulent methodologies, 
which then becomes “the face” of Mythicism, discrediting it. We need to 
disavow this type of lunacy and make entirely clear that serious Mythicist work 
does not operate this way and embraces no such ridiculous assertions. 


A Brief Evaluation of the Best Contributions 


In contrast with all those travesties, the remaining chapters yet to be 
surveyed are of considerable value and well worth reading. Besides Chapters 
One and Three and the introductory material I already remarked upon, 
worthwhile contributions include Chapter Six, where amateur writer, R.G. Price 
(not to be confused with the editor of this volume), makes a brief argument that 
the Gospels reflect a reification of the writings of Paul and the Hebrew Bible in 
response to the theological crisis of the Jewish War. First, he describes how the 
Gospels derive many scenes of Jesus’ life, many even quite fundamental scenes, 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. This of course is now the mainstream conclusion 
of scholars in the field. Then R.G. Price describes how the Gospel of Mark 
appears to construct many stories and sayings for Jesus out of the Epistles of 
Paul, which is also a conclusion that, even if not as widely accepted, is 
nevertheless also corroborated in the peer-reviewed literature.* 


8 See for example, Michael Bird and Joel Willitts, Paul and the Gospels (T&T Clark, 
2011); David Oliver Smith, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul (Resource, 2011); Tom Dykstra, 
Mark: Canonizer of Paul (OCABS, 2012); Oda Wischmeyer and David Sim, eds., Paul and Mark 
(de Gruyter, 2014); Eve-Marie Becker et al., Mark and Paul (de Gruyter, 2014); and Thomas 
Nelligan, The Quest for Mark’ s Sources (Pickwick, 2015). See also my summary in “Mark’s Use 
of Paul’s Epistles” (25 October 2019) at richardcarrier.info. 
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Price does not argue as thoroughly as Bennett (his chapter is more 
editorial—a hypothesis-proposing model—than a series of citations and 
discussions of evidence), but his thesis is still tight, focused, and disciplined. 
He simply spells out plausible implications of the finding that all narratives 
about Jesus go back to Mark, and that Mark appears to have produced a coherent 
literary construct, not a random (or even organized) collection of oral lore. This, 
of course, does not prove Jesus was a myth, but it eliminates quite a lot of 
evidence for the claim that he did exist. It is one-third of what one needs in order 
to warrant doubt: Once the Gospels can no longer corroborate Jesus’ existence, 
only the New Testament Epistles (which seem oddly vague about Jesus’ earthly 
life) and extra-biblical evidence independent of the Gospels (of which there is 
none) remain. R.G. Price limits himself to the first third of this equation: What 
the Gospels “are doing” as literature, and plausibly concludes that they are not 
recording oral lore but, rather, are fabricating myth (which they could have done 
for a historical person just as the Rastafarians did to Haile Selassie). But that 
possibility still compels us to look more closely at the other two thirds of the 
equation. This is the proper way to engage the subject. 

R.G. Price sometimes acknowledges, correctly describes, and responds 
to the scholarship that takes a counter position. And he makes clear, logical 
arguments for most of his conclusions. And although not all his conclusions are 
sound, they at least have merit and survive credible adjustment. For example, 
his argument that Mark must have personally known Paul (pp. 117-18) does 
stumble on some hasty assumptions, but it is not simply committing the 
possibility fallacy (Crank Rule Number Two) because he does explain why he 
thinks his conclusion is probable. It does follow from his stated premises. Price 
rightly thinks the fact that internal evidence indicates Mark knew only and 
exactly the seven letters of Paul now independently determined to be authentic 
means Mark had access to the original collection of letters (before it was 
expanded with a few forgeries by the time of Marcion half a century later). But 
he hastily assumes this is only likely if Mark was in the inner circle that 
produced the Pauline collection. However, Mark could have been in any 
community that produced or received a collected (maybe even edited) copy of 
the Epistles, which at that time is likely to only be communities Paul had once 
frequented. It is still as likely Mark knew people who once knew Paul, without 
himself having known Paul. And yet this is a mere quibble, and typical of other 
criticisms I could level. R.G. Price’s thesis does not depend on his belief that 
Mark knew Paul. Replace that premise and Price still builds a plausible model 
of the origin of the Gospels and their content, and thence of Christianity itself 
decades before. He relies on none of the GUTC. Even when we excise his more 
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speculative or doubtful assertions (and there are a few), there is still a case left 
over to consider. This means Price’s chapter is not entirely reliable, but it is 
better than most, and it deserves to be considered. It is actually worth the bother 
of fact-checking and criticizing, and building on or correcting. 

I must also tout the editor Robert M. Price’s Chapter Nine, which 
advances a solid, erudite, exegetical case for a conclusion I have always 
concurred with but have seen little treatment of in the literature (mostly because 
atheists are uninterested in it and Christians are terrified by it). Robert Price 
argues that Christians do not really need Jesus to have existed. He focuses on 
atonement theology in particular, but the same reasoning can apply to anything 
Christians “think they need” from a historical Jesus. On the one hand, a devout 
Christian could always revert to what I have argued was the actual original 
Christian teaching: That Jesus was a real being who really became incarnate 
and really died, and thus really did effect a cosmic atonement—in a hidden 
celestial realm (or, a Christian could now propose, “hidden dimension’). This 
is what peer-reviewed Mythicism proposes the religion actually began by 
teaching. The only thing preventing a Christian from going back to that 
assertion is the fact that Christianity is not an evidence-based worldview. It is a 
politically anchored tradition that no longer bears any real connection to what 
it once was—and admitting this could destroy many people’s faith today. But 
Price further argues that even if Christianity was a mythic allegory, 
corresponding to no literal event at all, the entire Christian faith could still be 
salvaged, and even make more sense. And he is right. As a worldview, it still 
would not be believable (no evidence-based reasoning backs the nature of the 
universe Price’s theory requires; and plenty refutes it), but it would be no less 
believable than any version of Christianity existing today. Readers who have an 
interest in seeing what that looks like will benefit from this chapter. 

In Chapter Ten, Earl Doherty, the most capable amateur Mythicist of 
my acquaintance (with a B.A. in ancient history and classical languages), makes 
a solid elevator speech for a singular point: That the anonymous Epistle to the 
Hebrews really only makes sense if its authors (and audience) understood Jesus 
to be nothing other than “a mythical Christ who operated entirely in the spiritual 
sphere” and thus “who had never been to earth and was known only by divine 
revelation” and “from the pages of scripture” (p. 272). Overall, this chapter is 
well argued and worth reading. Historicists might have responses to its 
arguments, even good ones; but they do have to actually articulate them, and 
that requires honestly engaging with Doherty’s most essential points. 

This chapter does still contain some problems. For example, Doherty 
claims that Hebrews never mentions the resurrection of Jesus (p. 242). It 
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actually does, in Hebrew 5:7 and Hebrews 13:20. Many pages later Doherty 
mentions that maybe 13:20 is an interpolation, but puts more effort into trying 
to claim it does not mean what it says. But this claim needed to appear earlier, 
and cite the scholarship arguing for it (or admit there is none), while making 
clear it is not an established fact. Likewise, with verse 5:7, Doherty later gives 
a different interpretation than most scholars do, just as he tries to reinterpret the 
meaning of 13:20 (pp. 249-53). In each case, he does not discuss why most 
scholars see this verse as referring to the resurrection, nor does he explain why 
we are supposed to agree with him that it does not. Contra Doherty, anagagén 
ek nekron standardly means “bring back from the dead,” per the entry for anagé 
in the Liddell & Scott Lexicon (§ A.I1.4—-6 and A.II.1). Likewise, sdézein ek 
thanatou, “saved from death,” can only have two meanings: The prevention of 
one’s death or being raised from the dead. The authors well-knew Jesus died 
(Hebrews 2 and 9), which leaves only the latter meaning. These kinds of gaffes 
(typical of amateur scholars) are nevertheless few and not terribly important to 
Doherty’s overall thesis, but they are a problem for lay readers who will not 
know any of this and, thus, will not know when they are being given incomplete 
or questionable information. This is the point of the scholarly standards I am 
holding all these chapters up to. It is not just some aesthetic quibble. This is 
epistemically important. And it is the sort of thing proper peer-review would 
have solved, making Doherty’s chapter substantially better in the process. 

Then there is Chapter Thirteen by Danila Oder, an actress with an 
undergraduate degree in history and a specialty in playwriting, who writes like 
a skilled graduate student. Her overall thesis is that the Gospel of Mark was 
originally composed as a play, to convey the message of the gospel (small g) 
rather than to relate anything anyone actually thought happened—plus some 
inconsequential assertions about who commissioned it (and when and why) that 
are more crank than the main body of her thesis. Although I am not persuaded, 
her overall theory is competently argued and provides a model for how to 
employ evidence and argumentation. Her contribution exemplifies the 
difference between being a crank and merely being wrong. Otherwise, Oder 
covers the possibility well, and all the evidence there is to be offered for it, to 
the point of at least establishing her theory’s plausibility. That is just not the 
same thing as establishing its probability. 

Overall, I must say that her chapter is easy (and rewarding) to read 
because its gaps in logic and evidence are not concealed, nothing is fabricated, 
lied about, or misrepresented, and its speculations are mostly plausible. That 
just does not mean her conclusions are probable, or even evidenced. That we 
can write believable fiction about the writing of the Gospel of Mark is not the 
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same thing as reaching historical conclusions about it. Readers can judge for 
themselves whether her assumptions and speculations hold up to scrutiny. That 
makes this a good contribution to this volume. 

The closing two chapters of the book, Chapter Fifteen by Neil Godfrey 
and Chapter Sixteen by Tim Widowfield—the main contributors to the 
renowned Vridar website—are, as always, top-notch commentaries. These 
authors might not have PhDs, but they have always proven themselves astute 
and careful analysts of New Testament studies, and its methodology in 
particular, to the point that experts in the field really should be paying attention 
to them. Godfrey dispatches three typical arguments against Mythicism, 
arguably “the best ones” (if there are such), selecting the framing of them by 
Christian apologist James McGrath, showing how opposition to the thesis often 
comes on a basis of circular argumentation or a failure to grasp the actual 
content of the mythicist thesis. The impression is that historicists seem more 
interested in coming up with reasons to believe in historicity, rather than 
evidence for historicity; and often they have a hard time grasping even what the 
difference is, or why it matters. 

Widowfield closes the book with a similar chapter on the late Maurice 
Casey’s bizarre and childish attempt to “rebut” Mythicism, which brought a 
sadly all-too-typical black mark on the entire industry, causing many observers 
to begin to doubt the reliability of New Testament historians altogether. This 
also illustrates how Jesus scholars seem more interested in rhetoric, propaganda, 
and arguments from prestige than in actually engaging in debates over the logic 
and facts being deployed, for or against the historicity of Jesus. Casey was 
simply the Platonic Ideal of this phenomenon. One thing Widowfield 
documents is that Casey’s methodology was indistinguishable from that of a 
crank, and it is well worth comparing my GUTC with what he reveals in Casey’s 
methods. In the process, Widowfield capably reveals flaws in more obscure 
arguments for historicity, like the claim that we should not expect Paul to have 
been specific or clear about a real Jesus because Paul lived in a “high context 
culture” (Widowfield cites abundant expert literature to demonstrate that all of 
this is false); or the Argument from Aramaic, the notion that there is evidence 
that the Greek text of the Gospels translates an Aramaic source, and therefore 
that source was Jesus—ergo “Jesus existed.” Of course, not a single step of that 
reasoning is logical. An Aramaic source need not be Jesus; there are well- 
documented ways a text can acquire the false appearance of translating an 
Aramaic source, and many instances that are supposed to evince Aramaic 
influence, actually do not. In every case, Widowfield provides convincing 
examples. Then he assesses their significance, which is all in line with already- 
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extant peer-reviewed critiques of the “Criterion of Aramaic Context,” as I 
documented in Proving History (Prometheus 2012, pp. 185-86). Widowfield’s 
chapter should be required reading for anyone keen to evaluate these kinds of 
arguments. 


Conclusion 


Varieties of Jesus Mythicism is half-good, half-bad. It contains 
contributions it never should have—or at the very least, the editors did a poor 
job of controlling the scholarly quality (and in one instance, even the relevance) 
of every entry. Cranks should not be published alongside respectable scholars, 
unless they agree to uphold (and be held to) proper methodology. Otherwise, 
they unfairly benefit from stolen glory, while degrading public trust in the 
quality of the other scholarship. But this volume also contains essays that are 
valuable reads, including some that make an important point well worth 
heeding, referencing, or building on. Even though some do not fully convince 
me of their conclusions, their contributions at least competently establish the 
plausibility of one scenario or another, as well as teach a lot of interesting and 
useful side-facts in the process. 

One could also use all the chapters in this volume as teaching tools 
exhibiting the difference between arguments that are worthwhile and sound, or 
poor or wasteful—because it has diverse examples of both. And if one wishes 
to explore or debunk the crank theories included, this book will serve as the best 
starting point (except in the one case of psychedelic theory, as this volume’s 
one contribution there won’t help even with that; better to interact in that case 
with Brian Muraresku’s The Immortality Key published in 2020 by St. Martin’s 
Press). This volume’s lack of any of the peer-reviewed specialists on the subject 
of historicity (which includes not only myself and Lataster, but Thomas 
Thompson, Thomas Brodie, and others) is not entirely a defect, as their 
positions are well-enough represented by some of the contributors it does have, 
and a valid function of this book can simply be to supplement our work rather 
than repeat it. 

In all these respects, despite its faults, anyone who wants to have a 
complete bookshelf of essentials on Mythicism should include this one, with all 
the caveats maintained here in mind. 
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